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ESA Pricing Standards 


Following are the “pricing stand- 
ards” announced December 19 by the 
Economic Stabilization Agency: 


“1. Prices may not be increased by 
any manufacturer or industrial pro- 
ducer whose net dollar profits before 
taxes are equal to or in excess of its 
average net dollar profits before taxes 
in the period 1946-49, except as pro- 
vided in the following standard. 


“2. As to an individual material or 
service sold by a company whose net 
over-all profits are running above the 
general earning standard as set out 
above, the price of such particular 
product or service may not be in- 
creased if it is being sold at a profit. 
In case of a particular material or 
service which is not profitable, the 
price may be increased but in no case 
by more than (a) the amount neces- 
sary to make it profitable or (b) the 
amount of the increase since June 24, 
1950, in the cost of direct wages and 
materials going into this product, 
whichever is lower. 


“3. As applied to the distribution 
trade (wholesale and retail), gross 
margins may not be increased above 
the June, 1950, level if net dollar 
profits before taxes of the distributor 
are equal to or in excess of average 
net dollar profits before taxes of the 
distributor in the period 1946-49. 


“4. Distributors may not increase 
their prices on the basis of increases 
in replacement costs or market costs. 
Margins may be added only to inven- 
tory cost actually paid.” 


1950 Lima Bean Pack 


The 1950 pack of canned fresh lima 
beans amounted to 3,591,173 actual 
cases as compared with last year’s 
pack of 4,718,207 cases, according to 
the Association’s Division of Statis- 
ties. On the basis of 24/2’s, the 1950 
pack was 8,229,000 cases, compared 
with 4,371,000 cases in 1949. Details 
of the pack, by region, are reported 
on page 353. 


— 


ESA Issues Pricing Standards’ 


The Economic Stabilization Agency on December 19 announced 
voluntary “pricing standards” for business and industry. ESA 
requested nation-wide compliance “to avoid the necessity of further 


mandatory price controls.” 


ESA also announced that “any price 


increases after December 1, 1950, which are in excess of those that 
would be permissible under the following standards [reproduced at 
left] will be regarded as subject to action by the Agency at the 


earliest feasible time.” 


Among the week’s other developments were: 

1. The President on December 16 proclaimed the existence of a 
national emergency, and issued Executive Order 10193 establish- 
ing the Office of Defense Mobilization, with Charles E. Wilson as 


Director, to coordinate all of the 
government's defense activities. 
The Executive Order is repro- 
duced on page 354. 

2. The ESA on December 19 issued 
a “Price Procedural Regulation,” pre- 
scribing rules by which it will issue 


and administer ceiling price regula- 
tions. This is reported on page 355. 


(Please turn to page 355) 


NPA Orders Cut in Use of Tin 
By 20% Beginning in February 


A tin order in the nature of M-81 
of World War II, controlling end-use 
of tin and tin products, will be issued 
by the National Production Authority 
early in January. 

This became apparent this week 
when NPA addressed a new order to 
primary users of tin. The new order 
amends and supersedes an earlier 
M-8, which had limited inventories of 
pig tin in the hands of dealers of tin 
alloys and other materials in which 
tin is of chief value (see INFORMATION 
Lerrer of November 18, page 319). 

M-8, as amended, establishes the 
period January 1-June 30, 1950, as a 
base period, and permits each manu- 
facturer of tin products to use 100 per- 
cent of his monthly average during 
January, but only 80 percent of his 
monthly average during February 
and March. 

As amended, M-8 thus provides an 
over-all 20 percent cut in the use of 


(Please turn to page 355) 
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Convention Room Assignments 
Made for N.C.A. Members 


Requests for rooms for the 1951 
Convention were filed by the Associa- 
tion with the Hotel Stevens manage- 
ment last week. The Stevens has con- 
firmed these requests and immediately 
began mailing forms to canner mem- 
bers assigning a headquarters room 
number for each firm. 


To be able to supply each firm with 
advance information as to its head- 
quarters room number, the Stevens 
requires that the headquarters room 
be pre-registered. Pre-registration 
means that one room—parlor or a bed- 
room, in case parlor was not assigned 
—will be registered on the evening pre- 
ceding arrival, so that occupancy of 
the room may be had immediately on 
arrival the following morning. The 
Stevens has also offered to pre-regis- 
ter any other rooms the firm might 
desire. Such request should go directly 
to the hotel. Pre-registration neces- 
sitates payment for the night the room 
is held unoccupied. This arrangement 
is necessary so that the hotel can clear 
the given room for occupancy. 


The Stevens also requires that can- 
ner members supply them with the 
names and actual arrival dates of the 
occupants of the rooms they are using. 

The Association found that requests 
for twin-bedded double rooms were 
considerably in excess of the supply 
available at the Stevens. It was nec- 


(Please turn to page 355) 


Wednesday, February 14 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Scientific Research Com- 
mittee, Room 10, Hotel Stevens 


Thursday, February 15 
10 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Budget Committee, Head- 
quarters Suite, Hotel Stevens 
2 p.m.—Canning Industry Research, Inc., Room 6, Hotel 
tevens 
Friday, February 16 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N. C. A. Home Economics Com- 
mittee, Room 19, Hotel Stevens 


9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Labeling Committee, 
Room 8, Hotel Stevens 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon meeting, N.C.A. Administrative 
Council, North Assembly Room, Hotel Stevens 

1:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Buildings Committee, 
Room 19, Hotel Stevens 

1:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Convention Committee, 
Room 8, Hotel Stevens 

2:00 p.m.—Meeting of Officers and Directors, Peanut 
Butter Manufacturers Association, Morrison Hotel 


7:30 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Raw Products Commit- 
tee, Room 8, Hotel Stevens 


Saturday, February 17 


9 a.m.-6 p.m.—Machinery and — 4 — Exhibit, Exhibit 
Hall and Ballroom floor, Hotel Stevens 

9:30 a. m.— Morning session, N. C. A. Board of Directors, 
West Ballroom, Hotel Stevens 

10 a. m.— General Session, Peanut Butter Manufac- 
turers Association, Morrison Hotel 


12:30 p. m. N. C. A. Board of Directors Luncheon, South 
Ballroom, Hotel Stevens 


1:30 p.m.— Special N. C. A. War Mobilization Session, 
North Ballroom, Hotel Stevens 

6 — for State Secretaries, Room 1, Hotel 

tevens 

6:30 p.m.—Old Guard Reception and Dinner, North As- 
sembly and North Ballroom, Hotel Stevens 

7 p.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Resolutions Committee, 

m 21, Hotel Stevens 


7 p.m.—N.C.A. Research Advisory Committee Smoker, 
oom 4, Hotel Stevens 


Sunday, February 18 


9 a.m.—Meeti of N.C.A. Nominating Committee, 
North Assembly Room, Hotel Stevens 

9:30 a.m.—Meeting of N.C.A. Statistics Committee, 
Room 8, Hotel Stevens 
Room 10, Hotel Stevens 

10 a.m.—Meeting of Officers and Members of Executive 
— National Preservers Association, Morri- 
son Ho 


10 a.m.—Annual meeting, C.M.&S.A., West Ballroom, 
Hotel Stevens 


12 m.—Luncheon meeting, N.C.A. Claims Committee, 


Room 6, Hotel Stevens 
12 m.-6 p.m.—Machinery and Su — Exhibit, Exhibit 
tevens 


Hall and Ballroom floor, Hote 


SCHEDULE OF PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE 1951 CONVENTION 
(Details announced to date; subject to revision) 


1:30 p.m.—General Session of N.C.A., North Ballroom, 
Hotel Stevens 


1:30 p.m.—Business meeting, National Food Brokers 
Association, Grand Ballroom, Hotel Stevens 


4 p.m.—Meeting of N. C. A. Fishery Products Commit 
8, Hotel Stevens 


Monday, February 19 
9 a. m. -N. C. A. Raw Products Conference, North As- 
sembly Room, Hotel Stevens 
9 a.m.-6 p.m— Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Ex- 
hibit Hall and Ballroom floor, Hotel Stevens 


9:30 a.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference, Room 
2, Hotel Stevens 

9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m.—General meeting, National Kraut 
Packers Association, Room 4, Hotel Stevens 

10 a.m.—General Session, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Conference, North As- 
sembly Room, Hotel Stevens 

2 p.m.—N.C.A. Canning Problems Conference, Room 2, 

otel Stevens 
7 p.m.—N.C.A. Raw Products Smoker, North Assembly 
m, Hotel Stevens 

7 p.m.—Young Guard Dinner, Boulevard Room, Mor- 

rison Hotel 


7 .m.—Annual N. F. B. A. Banquet, Grand Ballroom, 
almer House 


Tuesday, February 20 
9 a.m.-6 p.m.— Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Ex- 
hibit Hall and Ballroom floor, Hotel Stevens 


9:30 a. m. — Joint N. C. A. Raw Products and Research 
Conference, South Ballroom, Hotel 
tevens 


10 a.m.—Technical Meeting, National Preservers As- 
sociation, Morrison Hotel 


10 a.m.-2 p.m.—Annual Meeting, Associated Independ- 
ent Canners, Inc., Room 2, Hotel Stevens 
2 pm.—N.C.A. Fishery Products Conference, North 
ssembly Room, Hotel Stevens 


7 p.m.—Annual Dinner Dance, under auspices of Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association, Grand Ball- 
room, Palmer House 


Wednesday, February 21 
9 a.m.-3 p.m.—Machinery and Supplies Exhibit, Ex- 
hibit Hail and Ballroom floor, Hotel Stevens 
Thursday, February 22 
9 a.m.-12 m.—Meetings of Standing Committees, Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association, Sheraton Hotel 
12:15 — . — meeting of Committees, Officers 
and Board of Directors, National Pickle Packers As- 
sociation, Suite 816, Sheraton Hotel 
1:30-5 p.m.—Board of Directors meeting, National 
Pickle Packers Association, Suite 815, Sheraton Hotel 
.m.—Cocktail gory and Dinner Dance, National 
ickle Packers Association, Sheraton Hotel 


Friday, February 23 


10 a.m.-5 p.m.—General Session, National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association, Sheraton Hotel 
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CONVENTION 


Machinery Exhibit Details 


Nine attendance awards will be 
made each day of the five-day showing 
of the Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association Exhibit during the 1951 
Convention at Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Secretary S. G. Gorsline of C.M.& 
S.A. has announced that the Exhibit, 
which will occupy 38,000 square feet 
in the Exhibit Hall and Ballroom floor 
of the Stevens, will observe the follow- 
ing schedule: 


Saturday, February 17—9 a.m. to 
6 p.m.; Sunday, February 18—12 noon 
to 6 p.m.; Monday and Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 19 and 20—9 a.m. to 6 p. m.; 
Wednesday, February 21—-9 a.m. to 
3 p.m, 


Old Guard Banquet 


The Old Guard Dinner will be held 
in the North Ballroom, Hotel Stevens, 
at 6:30 p.m., Saturday, February 17. 
Secretary 8. G. Gorsline announces 
that the affair will consist of cocktails 
and a buffet supper. Members may 
come and go at their convience any 
time between 6:30 and 9 p.m., he ex- 
plained, as there will be no set pro- 
gram of speeches or entertainment. A 
short business meeting will be held for 
election of officers and to present Dia- 
mond pins to 12 members who have 
attained their 50th year of canning in- 
dustry service. 


SUPPLIES 


Shipments of Metal Cans 


Shipments of metal cans for selected 
food products for September and Oc- 
tober of this year are reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as follows: 


Sept. Oct. Oct. 
1949 1950 1949 
(in short tons of ateel) 


Fruit and v 

including juice) 193,408 119,084 82,212 
Fish and seafood 15,390 17.399 16,597 
Meat, including poultry 10,880 9,928 10,655 


Shipments of Metal Closures 


Shipments of commercial metal and 
plastic caps amounted to 1,444 million 
units in September and 1,463 million 
units in October of this year, accord- 
ing to a report by the Bureau of the 
Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. Shipments during October, 
1949, were 920,150 million units. 


Shipments of Glass Containers 


Shipments of glass containers in 
October were 18 percent below Sep- 
tember shipments but were 16 percent 
above shipments for October of 1949, 
according to a report by the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Shipments of selected glass contain- 
ers during September and October, 
1950, and October, 1949, were reported 
as follows: 


Sept. Oct. Oct. 
1960 1960 1949 


(quantities expressed in gross) 
1.571.640 953,476 759,885 
9,361 15,066 


Narrow-neck ; 
‘ood . 


„ non- 
returnable .. 
Wide-mouth: 
Food, including 
fruit jars and 
jelly glasses. 2. 786,872 2,367,059 


2,063,204 


Invitations for Bids 


PUBLICITY 


0 Purchasing Offices—-1819 
‘est Pershing Road, Chicago 9, III.: Oak - 
land Army Base, Oakland 14, Calif, 


Veterans Administration—Procurement Divi- 
sion, Veterans Administration, Wash. 26, D. C. 


apply to all operations performed after the 
date of notice of award if the total value of 
o contract is $10,000 or over. 


— * invited sealed bids to furnish 
in No, 
Bids due in Chicago by Dec, 26 nls. 
51-1837 “ena 1838). 
Lima Beans—quantities in No, 2 cans. Bids 
in Chicago by Dee. 27 (QM-11-009-51- 


uantities in No. 10 cans. Bids due 
in 1 Dec. 27 (QM-11-009-51-1336). 
uuns quantities in No, 10 or No, 2½ cans. 
ye S due in Oakland by Jan. 2 (QM-11-009- 
25 Rr in No. * or No. 2 
ids jeago by Jan. 3 (QM-11- 
009-81- 1306 and Wests 


Lima Baans—quantities in No. 10 or No. 2 
ans. Bids due in Chicago by Jan. 8 ‘aM. 
11-009-61- 1308 and 1809). 


Arrias—quantities in No, 10 and No, 2 cans. 
Bids due in eee by Jan. 9 (QM-11-009- 
51-1209 and -1300 

— No. 10 or No. 2% cans. 
Bids due in Chicago by Dec. 26 (QM-11 1- 
1987 and -1400). 

Coun—quantities in No. 2 or 303 cans. Bids 
due in Chicago by Dec. 26 (QM-11-009-51- 1391). 
AND in 
x 308 cans. Sy 26 
1418). 
— 1 in 300 x 
Bids due in Chicago by Dec. 26 (QM- . 
1419). 


15 in No. 10, No. 2. or 303 
cans, — ide due Chicago by Dec. 27 (QM-11- 
009-51-1388). 


in No, 10 or No. 2 
cans. Bids due in Chicago by Jan. 10 (QM-11- 
009-5 1-1339) 


The Veterans Administration * invited 
sealed bids to furnish — following 


Arrinau uanti in No, 10 or othe 
size cans. Bids due 4 (8-146). 

Grare Juice—quanti in No. 10 cans. 
Bids due by Jan. 4 78185, 


Feature on Corn Canning 


An illustrated feature article about 
pioneer corn canning operations in 
Frederick County, Md., was published 
December 2 in the Frederick News. 
Copy of the article was sent to the 
Association by Charles Ross, III, 
whose father founded the Monocacy 
Valley Canning Company there in 
1898. 


The article deals with an even 
earlier period and describes the be- 
ginnings of an industry expansion that 
has now grown to number 42 corn 
processing plants, six of them in Fred- 
erick County. It details some of the 
early handicaps successfully overcome, 
among them the correction of harm- 
less but unsightly „corn black“ 
through the discovery of the principle 
of C-enamel by the National Canners 
Association and its practical develop- 
ment and application by the American 
Can Company. 


Article by President Taylor 


A statement by N.C.A. President 
Henry P. Taylor is presented as a fea- 
ture article in the Annual Food Indus- 
try Review Number (December) of 
the National Grocers Bulletin, monthly 
magazine published by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers of the 
United States, Inc. 


Pointing to the grave responsibility 
on citizens to defend freedom of choice 
in the conduct of individual business, 
Mr. Taylor pointed up the values of 
free action in the exchange of goods 
and services, and termed them basic 
in free enterprise. 


“The canner and the retail food 
store are bulwarks of our free enter- 
prise system,” he wrote. “Neither has 
or seeks to have—the power to com- 
pel others to use his services. The 
canner, by the care with which he 
guards the quality on which he puts 
his brand, and the retail food mer- 
chant, by the care with which he 
chooses from the myriad offerings 
available to him those which best suit 
the needs of his customers, both seek 
to persuade their customers to con- 
tinue a patronage which they cannot 
compel. There are so many canners 
and so many retail food stores that the 
consumer always has an alternative, a 
freedom of choice, and please God she 
always will.” 
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STATISTICS 


RSP Cherry Stocks 


A report on canners’ stocks and 
shipments of canned RSP cherries 
has been compiled by the Associa- 
tion’s Division of Statistics, and the 
complete report has been mailed to 
canners packing that item. 


RSP Cherry Stocks and Shipments 
1949-50) 1030-31 
(actual cases) 


445,323 5,022,961 


Carryover, July 1 
Pack.... 


Total supply............. 8,445,823 6,063, 283 
1 


Stocks, Dec. 1 
Shipments during Nov. 04,779 200,776 
Shipments, July | to Dee. 1. 2,243,700 3,373,711 


, 201,614 1,670, 572 


Canned Baby Food Stocks 


Details of the canned baby food sup- 
ply, stock and shipment situation, as 
reported by the Association's Division 
of Statistics, are presented below: 


1949 1950 

(thousands of dozens) 
Canner stocks, Jan. 1... . 53,782 
Pack, Jan. through Nov...... 110,854 
Supply... 
Canner stocks Dee, 1. 52. 167 
Canner shipments, Nov.. 9,031 
Canner shipments, Jan. 


through Nov. 112,460 115,164 


BAE Issues Year-end Report 
On Vegetables for Processing 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in its year-end crop report 
issued December 18, estimates very 
high 1950 production of field crops 
and truck crops for fresh market but 
estimates crops for commercial proc- 
essing only slightly above the 1938-49 
average. 


Crops for Commercial Processing 

BAE estimates the aggregate 1950 
production of 11 truck crops for com- 
mercial processing at 5.30 million 
tons, nearly 3 percent less than the 
1949 total of 5.44 million tons but 2 
percent more than the 5.18 million tons 
for the preceding 10 years. These 
figures include production for com- 
mercial canning, freezing, pickling 
and other processing, exclusive of 
dehydration. 


The 1950 harvested acreage of these 
11 crops was approximately 1.62 mil- 
lion acres, 7 percent below 1949 and 
8 percent below average. The value, 
estimated by BAE at nearly $205 
million for 1950, was about 1 percent 
less than for 1949 but one-fourth 
larger than the 10-year average. 


From a national standpoint, the 
1950 harvested acreages of aspara- 
gus, beets for canning, and pimientos 
were the highest of record, while the 
lima bean acreage was second only to 
that of last year. In contrast, the 
sweet corn acreage was the lowest 
since 1940. New record-high yields 
per acre were established in 1950 for 
lima beans, cabbage for sauerkraut, 
and tomatoes, and the yield per acre 
of sweet corn was second only to that 
of 1949. The yield of cucumbers for 
pickles was the lowest since 1937. 


On the basis of 1950 harvested acre- 
age, Wisconsin was first, California 
second and Minnesota third in area 
devoted to the 11 truck crops for com- 
mercial processing. However, from 
the standpoint of tonnage and value, 
California was first, accounting for 
approximately one-fifth of the na- 
tional total of both of these items. 


Fruits 


BAE’s annual summary on fruits 
reported: 

Apples—Commercial apple 2 
tion was 120,499,000 bushels, 10 per- 
cent below the 1949 crop. The eastern 
crop totaled 56.0 million bushels, or 
slightly under the 56.4 million 
duced in 1949, but about 9 million 
above average. Five states—-New 
York, Virginia, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Massachusetts—pro- 
duced four-fifths of the total crop in 
the region. 


In the central states, the commercial 
apple production is estimated at 17.9 
million bushels compared with 28.4 
million bushels in 1949. The Michi- 
crop was slightly above 

he western states had a crop of 46.5 
= bushels compared with 49.0 in 


The quantities of apples unharvested 
because of economic conditions this 
year, by regions, are: North Atlantic 
—1,114,000; South Atlantic—221,000; 
Central states—214,000; and Western 
states—806,000. 

Peaches—Production in 1950 totaled 
52,573,000 bushels, 30 recent below 
the 1949 crop of 74,818,000 bushels. 
In Washington, the low winter tem- 
peratures severely reduced the crop 
and killed many trees. Production 
was only 135,000 bushels, 5 percent 
of the 1949 crop, for the lowest = 
duction since 1909. Peaches in Ore- 

n totaled 299,000 bushels or about 

1 percent of the 1949 crop. In Cali- 
fornia, peach production totaled 29,- 
460,000 bushels, 5,751,000 bushels be- 
low the 1949 crop. The 2 this year 
was damaged by frosts in March. The 
California clingstone on was 19,668,- 
000 bushels, or 4,417,000 bushels below 
a year ago. California freestones 
were 9,792,000 bushels, 1,334,000 bush- 
els below 1949. 


Pears—The pear crop is estimated 
at 31,263,000 bushels, 14 percent less 


than last year but slightly above aver- 
age Production in the three Pacific 

t states totaled 25,783,000 bush- 
els, 13 percent less than the 1949 pro- 
duction. Bartletts for these states are 
estimated at 18,969,000 bushels and 
other pears at 6,814,000 bushels. 
These groups are both less than last 
year but above average. Low tem- 
peratures last winter in Washington 
and Oregon damaged many trees and 
reduced the Bartlett crop. 

Sweet Cherries—Production of 
sweet cherries in the most important 
* states in 1950 was 81,660 

ns, 41 percent below the 1949 pro- 
duction of 137,700 tons. Washington 
with 17,600 tons and O n with 
17,400 tons had crops only about one- 
half as large as the 1949 production 
in these states. The California crop 
of 31,000 tons was 138,000 tons less 
than last year. 

Sour Cherries—Sour cherries, pro- 
duced mainly in the Great Lakes area, 
were a record large production in 
1950. The 160,350 tons produced this 

ear were 42 percent above last year. 

ichigan with a production of 98,000 
tons was 37,500 tons above 1949. The 
New York production of 27,100 tons 
was 9,600 tons above last year. The 
Pennsylvania crop of 9 tons was 

tons larger than the 1949 crop. 
Conditions in Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York were very 
favorable for the set and production 
of cherries this year. 

Apricots—Production for Califor- 
nia, Washington and Utah was 202,100 
tons, 2 percent above the 1949 produc- 
tion. lifornia with 200,000 tons 
had a crop 21 percent above last year. 

Cranberries—Production in Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, 
Washington and Oregon is 980,300 
barrels, 139,900 barrels above last 
year and 265,720 barrels above aver- 
age. The 1950 production is the high- 
est of record, exceeding the previous 
record crop in 1948 by 12,600 barrels. 
The production this year in Massachu-. 
setts exceeded the 1949 crop by 100,000 
barrels, New Jersey by 31,000 barrels, 
Wisconsin by 15,000 barrels, and Ore- 

n by 900 barrels. Washington was 

e only state showing a smaller crop 
than in 1949, with a decline of 7,000 
barrels. In the eastern states, the 
berries were of good size and quality 
and screening was less than usual. In 
Wisconsin, rries were small and 
waste in screening higher than usual. 


Truck Crops for Fresh Market 


More than 9 million tons of the 25 
truck crops for fresh market were har- 
vested in 1950, a tonn second only 
to that of 1946 and a fifth above aver- 
age. 

General Crops 


Total crop production in 1950 was 
the third largest of record, exceeding 
the average of the previous 8 years, 
the most productive period in Amer- 
ican agriculture. Farmers attain 
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— Comperative Totals on 11 Crops for Processing 

n acreage of several important crops 

and a growing season that had many Harvested Ac Production 

unfavorable as The composite 1008 1050" 1008 1080 

ield per acre in 1950 is the second (tone—8,000 Ib.) 
t of record. A prolonged fall sea- Asparagus 87, 111,200 

son for maturing and harvesting crops . 1,800 

helped improve quantity and qual. Beans. sna 222.2 


ity of the outturn. (for . 170, 800 


The 1950 crop of 3,131 million bush- 
els of field corn slightly exceeds recent ’ 
forecasts and is fourth largest of rec- 229.200 
ord. In all, the third largest tonn ' 31.120 94, 400 ‘ 
of feed grains was harvested in 1950. : 364.450 2,518,700 2,763. 


383588888 
22888828 


240 1,617,040 5,444,300 5, 300, 200 


1950 Lima Bean Pack 
The 1949 and 1950 packs of fresh 


lima beans in actual cases by varieties 
and areas are shown below: 


Maryland and Delaware 
1949 


‘Season average price received by growers. The season falls in the calendar year. 
California estimates discontinued 


- 


SS 


88 888888888 


8 
1 
1 
6 
5 
30 
14 
3 
3, 
1, 
2 
7. 
1 
17 
3 
7 
78 
3 


: 


The season falls in the calendar „ Ala., Aria, 
„ Idaho, „ La., Minn., Mins., Nebr., N. M., N. Geo Ore., Wash., and . Va. 


i 
2 
25 


i 


2,056,225 1,216,732 
4,713,207 3,501,173 


Eastern states include Ark., Mich., N. J., N. v., 
Va., Ohio, Tenn., and Va. Western states include 
Calif., Colo, III., Ind., Kans, Minn., Nebr., 
Okla, Tex., Utah, Wash., and Wis. 


ze f 
88 


Poultry Canned in October 


The quantity of poultry canned or 
used in canning during October totaled 
15,948,000 pounds, the largest of rec- 
ord for the month, according to a re- 
port by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. This quantity was 50 per- 
cent larger than the 10,667,000 pounds 
canned during October of last year. ! Season average price received by growers. 
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“fl 1949 1030 
re 1 ( 
1 135.81 
1 103.15 
ast 20 02 
m- 246, 400 9.69 
on 600 17.62 
nd 600 67.97 
200 81.04 
000 70.00 
of 700 50.25 
nt 300 24.98 
ro- Total 11 crops................ 1,736, is 
on 
Ne- 
ion 
ess Tomatoes for Commercial Processing 
— . 1950 Btate 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 1030 
Green limas: acres tona—2,000 Ib. dollars) 
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DEFENSE 


EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10193 


Providing for the Conduct of the Mobilization 
Effort of the Government 


By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and statutes, 
including the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, and as President of the United 
States and as Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces, it is hereby ordered 
as follows: 


1. There is hereby established in 
the Executive Office of the President 
the Office of Defense Mobilization. 
There shall be at the head of such 
Office a Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, hereinafter called the Director, 
who shall be 1 by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and who shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of 
$22,500 per annum. 

2. The Director shall on behalf of 
the President direct, control, and co- 
ordinate all mobilization activities of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, including but not limited to pro- 
duction, procurement, manpower, sta- 
bilization, and transport activities. 


3. All functions delegated or as- 
signed by. or pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Executive Orders Nos. 10161 
of September 9, 1950, and 10172 of 
October 12, 1950, shall be performed 
by the respective officers concerned, 
subject to the direction and control of 
the Director. 


PROCLAMATION OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


PROCLAIMING THE EXISTENCE OF A 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Whereas recent events in Korea 
and elsewhere constitute a grave 
threat to the peace of the world and 
imperil the efforts of this country and 
those of the United Nations to pre- 
vent aggression and armed conflict; 
and 

Whereas world conquest by Com- 
munist imperialism is the goal of the 
forces of aggression that have been 
loosed upon the world; and 

Whereas, if the goal of Communist 
imperialism were to be achieved, the 
people of this coy would no longer 
enjoy the full and rich life they have 
with God's help built for themselves 
and their children; they would no 
longer enjoy the blessings of the free- 
dom of worshiping as they severally 


4. In carrying out the functions 
conferred upon him by this order, the 
Director shall from time to time re- 
port to the President concerning his 
operations under this order and issue 
such directives, consonant with law, 
on policy and 1— to the Fed- 
eral agencies and departments as may 
be — — to carry out the pro- 

rams developed, the policies estab- 
ished, and the decisions made by the 
Director. It shall be the duty of all 
such agencies and departments to ex- 
ecute these directives and to make to 
the Director such progress and other 
reports as may be required. 


5. The Director may perform the 
functions conferred upon him by the 
provisions of this order through such 
officers and such agencies and in such 
manner as he shall, consonant with 
law and the provisions of this order, 
determine. 


6. Within the limitations of funds 
which may be made available, the Di- 
rector may employ necessary person- 
nel and make provision for supplies, 
facilities, and services necessary to 
discharge his responsibilities. 


7. To the extent that any provision 
of any prior Executive order or direc- 
tive is inconsistent with the provisions 
of this order, the latter shall control. 


Ls] Harry S. Truman 


The White House 
December 16, 1950 


choose, the freedom of reading and 
listening to what they choose, the 
right of free speech, including the 
right to criticize their Government, 
the right to choose those who conduct 
their Government, the right to enga 
freely in collective bargaining, t 
right to engage freely in their own 
business enterprises and the many 
other freedoms and rights which are 
a part of our way of life; and 


Whereas, the increasing menace of 
the forces of Communist aggression 
requires that the national defense of 
the United States be strengthened as 
speedily as possible: 

Now, therefore, I, Harry 8. Tru- 
man, President of the United States 
of America, do proclaim the existence 
of a national emergency, which re- 
quires that the military, naval, air, 
and civilian defenses of this country 
be strengthened as s ily as pos- 
sible to the end that we may be able 
to repel any and all threats against 
our national security and to fulfill our 


responsibilities in the efforts bein 
made through the United Nations an 
otherwise to bring about lasting peace. 


I summon all citizens to make a 
united effort for the security and well 
being of our beloved country and to 
place its needs foremost in thought 
and action that the full moral and 
material strength of the Nation ma 
be readied for the dangers whic 
threaten us. 

I summon our farmers, our work- 
ers in 2 and our businessmen 
to make a mighty production effort to 
meet the defense requirements of the 
Nation and to this end to eliminate all 
waste and inefficiency and to subordi- 
nate all lesser interests to the com- 
mon good 

I summon every person and every 
community to make, with a spirit of 
neighborliness, whatever sacrifices 
ope ——— for the welfare of the 

ation. 


I summon all State and local leaders 
and officials to co-operate fully with 
the military and civilian defense agen- 
cies of the United States in the na- 
tional defense program. 

I summon all citizens to be loyal to 
the principles upon which our Nation 
is founded, to keep faith with our 
friends and Allies, and to be firm in 
our devotion to the peaceful purposes 
for which the United Nations was 
founded. 


I am confident that we will meet 
the dangers that confront us with 
courage and determination, strong in 
the faith that we can thereby “se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 


In Witness Whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the Seal 
2 — United States of America to be 

xed, 


Done at the City of Washington, 
this 16th day of December, in the 
ear of our Lord 1950, and of the 
ndependence of the United States of 
America the 175th. 


Ls] Harry S. Truman. 


ODM Staff Organization 


Charles E. Wilson on December 21 
appointed General Lucius Clay and 
Sidney Weinberg to be special as- 
sistants to aid him in setting up the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Gen- 
eral Clay is chairman of the board of 
the Continental Can Co. Mr. Wein- 
berg, a New York investment banker, 
was a vice chairman of WPB. 


In announcing the appointments, 
Mr. Wilson stated that the ODM will 
not be an operating agency and there- 
fore will not be large. Instead, it 
will comprise only a small group of 
“qualified persons” to assist in formu- 
lating policy and coordinating the 
defense program. 


December 22, 1950 


ESA Issues Rules Governing 
Issuance of Ceiling Prices 


A “Price Procedural tion”, 
prescribing rules by which it will issue 
and administer ceiling price regula- 
tions, was issued this week by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. The reg- 
ulation was published in the Federal 
Register of December 19. 

Major sections of the regulation deal 
with the procedure to be followed in 
the issuance of ceiling price regula- 
tions, applications for adjustment, pe- 
titions for amendment, protests, and 
interpretations. 


While setting forth the rules govern- 
ing procedure, the regulation does not 
contain any criteria for the levels at 
which ceiling prices will be established. 


“A ceiling price regulation may be 
issued by the Administrator after such 
studies and investigations as he deems 
necessary or proper,” the regulation 
states. “Before issuing a ceiling price 
regulation the Administration shall, 
so far as practicable, advise and con- 
sult with representatives of persons 
substantially affected by such regula- 
tion. 


At the discretion of the Adminis- 
trator, hearings may be held prior to 
the issuance of a ceiling price regula- 
tion. When such a hearing is held, 
it will be conducted in such a manner, 
“consistent with the need for expedi- 
tious action, as will permit the fullest 
possible presentation of evidence by 
such persons as are, in the judgment 
of the Administrator, best qualified to 
provide information with respect to 
matters considered at the hearing or 
most likely to be seriously affected by 
action which may be taken as a result 
of the hearing.” 


NPA Orders Cut in Use of Tin 
(Concluded from page 349) 


tin. Therefore, an M-81-type order 
will be needed to guide manufacturers 
of tin products with respect to the 
relative essentiality of various tin 
products, such as tin-plated containers. 


Exempted from the allotments are 
whatever quantities of tin products 
may be required to fill defense orders 
that are assigned a “DO” rating as 
provided for in NPA Reg. 2. Under 
that regulation, canners are enabled 
to obtain containers and other pack- 
aging needed to fill contracts with the 
Department of Defense (see INFORMA- 
Hew Letrer of November 18, page 

NPA officials said that the M-8, as 
amended, was issued to further con- 


trol use of pig tin because the amount 
of tin available for both defense and 
civilian consumption in the first half 
of 1951 is expected to be less than the 
amount consumed in the first half of 
1950. 

M-8, as amended, also restricts in- 
ventories of pig tin to 120 days’ sup- 
ply for tinplate manufacturers. All 
other users of pig tin are limited to a 
60-day supply. The order is intended 
to encourage the use, wherever pos- 
sible, of substitute metals that are not 
in short supply. Use of pig tin is pro- 
hibited in cases where secondary tin 
can be used. 


ESA Issues ‘Pricing Standards’ 
(Concluded from page 349) 


With regard to the ESA pricing 
standards, an ESA announcement 
stated: 

“In applying the above standards, 
producers and processors should main- 
tain the same proportionate produc- 
tion of lower priced items as in the 
pre-Korean period. 


“In determining whether a price 
increase is permissible under the above 
standards, sellers must base their de- 
termination only upon actual experi- 
ence, It is not permissible, under the 
standards, to raise any price on the 
basis of a forecast of conditions that 
may prevail at some later date or of 
costs which are estimated without 
experience. 

“The Agency served notice upon all 
sellers affected by the standards that 
any official price action hereafter 
taken will make use of a base period 
ending not later than December 1, 
1950, and that no seller will derive 
any advantage under the regulations 
from price increases after that date. 
Prices of certain basic materials which 
were increased during the period be- 
tween June 24, 1950, and December 
1, 1950, will be subject to reduction, 
in accordance with these standards, 
where that is necessary to make pos- 
sible the maintenance of December 1 
price levels at later stages of manu- 
facture. 

“In announcing the new standards, 
the Agency appealed to all sellers 
affected to adjust their prices in com- 
pliance with them in order to avoid 
the necessity of government action.” 


The ESA announcement continued: 


“Michael V. DiSalle, Director of 
Price Stabilization, in releasing the 
pricing standards, stated that he 
wished it understood that these stand- 
ards do not limit profits to any com- 
pany except as increased profits would 


be generated by price increases. There 
is no intention on the part of the 
Agency to control profits which accrue 
through increased volume or econom- 
ies in operation. The Agency does 
feel, however, that in such a national 
emergency as presently confronts the 
country it is reasonable to ask all 
sellers to cooperate in the stabiliza- 
tion program to the extent that they 
do not increase prices in order to en- 
able them to make greater profits than 
they were able to make before fighting 
began in Korea. 


“Mr. DiSalle stated that the coop- 
eration of industry in pricing accord- 
ing to the standards will largely de- 
termine the necessity of mandatory 
controls. He added that, while these 
standards are appropriate at this time, 
more rigorous standards may be nec- 
essary later.” 


NPA Order on Rubber 


NPA's December 11 amendment to 
M-2 will reduce natural rubber con- 
sumption by 28 percent in January 
and February from the November 
level, and is directed to maintain total 
civilian rubber consumption at ap- 
proximately 90,000 tons a month by 
the use of increasing supplies of syn- 
thetic rubber. The amendment re- 
quires that camelback be produced 
during January and February in the 
same proportionate rate to new rub- 
ber consumption as was produced 
during the year ending June 30, 1950. 
Camelback is principally used for 
tire recapping. The amendment also 
provides that no person shall consume 
during either January or February a 
total amount of new rubber including 
all synthetic except latex and rubber 
from guayule, in excess of 82 percent 
of his base monthly rubber consump- 
tion in January, and 80 percent in 
February. New rubber used for de- 
fense department orders is not in- 
cluded in this limitation. 


Convention Room Assignments 
(Concluded from page 349) 


essary, therefore, to substitute double- 
bedded rooms in many instances. The 
over-all demand for rooms at the Stev- 
ens also exceeded supply, and for that 
reason some of the volume-room users 
will necessarily be given assignments 
in other hotels for portions of their 
requests. 

The Association will shortly issue a 
form to members to obtain data for 

ublication in the Convention Room 

rectory. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Agricultural Labor Under the Social Security Act 


The 1950 Amendments to the Federal Social Security Act produced several 
changes in the definition of “agricultural labor” and added a basic qualification 
to the exemption for employees meeting this definition. New regulations 


interpreting and applying the revised 


by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
provisions as they affect operations 
prepared by Association Counsel to 
uide canners in their application 
— the coming year. 


General 


The new tax liability 1 gE 
into effect on January 1, 1951. ll 
employers of one or more persons for 
any period of time, however short, 
in non-exempt employment are subject 
to the law and liable for old-age benefit 
taxes. Employers who do not meet 
the requirements of the statute may 
not voluntarily subject themselves. 

Effective January 1, the employee's 
taxable wage base will be increased 
from $3,000 to $3,600. Until the year 
1954 (when the rate will increase to 
2 percent), employers will continue 
to pay a tax at the rate of 1% percent 
of the first $3,600 of each employee's 
wages earned in non-exempt ag 
ment. An equal amount must also 
deducted from the employee’s wages. 
Remuneration in any medium other 
than cash for agricultural labor is 
not to be considered wages for pur- 
poses of the tax or wage deduction. 

The employer's duty to make deduc- 
tions from the employee’s wages and 
to make corresponding tax payments 
arises upon the completion of each 
employee's pay period. If one-half or 
more of the employee's time in the 
employ of a particular person in a pay 
period is spent in performing non- 
exempt services, then all amounts paid 
the employee for services performed 
in that pay period are deemed to be 
taxable. If less than one-half of the 
time is spent in non-exempt employ- 
ment, then none of the employee's 
wages for that pay period is deemed 
to be taxable. The term “pay period“ 
means a period of not more than 31 
consecutive days for which a payment 
of remuneration is ordinarily made to 
—— employee by the person employing 

m. 

Whether the employer-employee re- 
lationship exists is determined by ap- 
plication of the common law rules. 
Certain commission agents and other 
individuals not properly classified as 
employees within the common law 
rules are nevertheless brought within 
the coverage of the Act by the 1950 
amendments (see INFORMATION LET- 
TER of August 26, page 262). Every 
individual who performs services sub- 
ject to the will and control of an em- 
ployer, both as to what shall be done 
and how it shall be done, is an em- 
ployee for purposes of Social Securit 
taxes, In many instances, a determi- 


finition have not yet been issued 
The following summary of the new 
in the canning industry has been 


nation of employee status will depend 
upon a complete examination of the 
particular facts of each case. 


Agricultural Labor 


The basic exemption for agricultural 
labor has been retained with the quali- 
fication that wages of employees meet- 
ing this definition are subject to taxes 
when certain requirements as to mini- 
mum compensation and 1 12 
status are met. The text of the re- 
vised definition of “agricultural labor“ 
is reproduced below: 


Text: “The term agricultural labor 
includes all service performed: 


“(1) On a farm, in the employ of 
any person, in connection with culti- 
vating the soil, or in connection with 
raising or harvesting any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity, including 
the raising, shearing, feeding, caring 
for, training, and management of live- 
stock, bees, poultry, and fur-bearing 
animals and wildlife.” 

Comment: This section has been car- 
ried over from the old law without 
amendment. Any individual actually 
engaged in agricultural pursuits on a 
farm, regardless of who employs him, 
is considered as engaged in “agricul- 
tural labor.” Thus, all employees en- 
gaged in the raising or harvesting of 
any agricultural commodities on com- 
—7— farms or on grower-oper- 
a farms are exempt, provided they 
do not meet the qualifications as to 
minimum wages and regular employ- 
ment status. 


Text: “(2) In the employ of the 
owner or tenant or other operator of 
a farm, in connection with the opera- 
tion, management, conservation, im- 

rovement, or maintenance of such 
arm and its tools and equipment, or 
in salvaging timber or clearing land 
of brush and other debris left by a 
hurricane, if the major part of such 
service is performed on a farm.” 


Comment; This section was also car- 
ried over without change from the for- 
mer law. The text is self-explana- 
tory. 

Text: “(3) In connection with the 
production or harvesting of any com- 
modity defined as an agricultural com- 
modity in section 15(g) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, as L. 4 
or in connection with the ginning of 
cotton, or in connection with the oper- 
ation or maintenance of ditches, ca- 
nals, reservoirs, or waterways, not 
owned or operated for profit used ex- 


clusively for supplying and storing 
water for farming purposes.” 


Comment: Services performed in 
connection with the production or har- 
vesting of maple syrup or maple sugar 
or in connection with the raising or 
harvesting of mushrooms or in con- 
nection with the hatching of poultry 
have been eliminated from this section 
as activities no longer within the defi- 
nition of “agricultural labor.” In 
order to be exempt under the present 
law, such activities must be performed 
on a farm within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 1 above. The Act defines farm 
to include 
“stock, dairy, poultry, fruit, fur-bear- 
ing animals, and truck farms, planta- 
tions, ranches, nurseries, ranges, 
greenhouses or other similar struc- 
tures used primarily for the raising 
of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities, and orchards.” 


The only apparent change of signifi- 
cance to the canning industry, there- 
fore, is the disqualification of services 
1 in connection with the rais- 
ng and harvesting of mushrooms 
when such activities are performed in 
caves or in other non-farm circum- 
stances. 


The provision relating to the ex- 
emption of services performed in con- 
nection with the production or har- 
vesting of agricultural commodities 
as defined in Section 15(g) of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act was in- 
tended to apply only to services in 
connection with the production or har- 
vesting of crude gum (oleoresin). B 
an additional statutory provision, suc 
services are exempt without regard to 
the amount of wages earned or the 
number of days worked by the em- 
ployee in the calendar quarter. 


The language “not owned or oper- 
ated for profit” was added by the 1950 
amendments as a qualification on the 
basic exemption for services performed 
in connection with the operation or 
maintenance of irrigation systems. 


Text: “(4) (A) In the ompley of 
the operator of a farm in handling, 
planting, drying, — packaging, 
processing, freezing, grading, storing, 
or delivering to storage or to market 
or to a carrier for transportation to 
market, in its unmanufactured state, 
any agricultural or horticultural com- 
modity; but only if such operator pro- 
duced more than one-half of the com- 
modity with respect to which such 
service is performed. 


“(B) In the employ of a group of 
operators of farms (other than a co- 
operative organization) in the per- 
paragrap „but only if such oper- 
ators produced all of the commodity 
with respect to which such service is 
performed. [For the purposes of this 
subparagraph, any unincorporated 
group of operators shall be deemed 
a cooperative organization if the num- 
ber of operators comprising such group 
is more than twenty at any time dur- 
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ing the calendar quarter in which such 
service is performed.] 


“(C) The provisions of subpara- 
aphs (A) and (B) shall not be 
eemed to be applicable with respect to 
service performed in connection with 
commercial canning or commercial 
freezing or in connection with an 
agricultural or horticultural comm 
ity after its delivery to a terminal 
for distribution for consump- 
tion.” 


Comment: The principal change in 
the definition of icultural labor ef- 
fected by the 1 amendments is 
found in these provisions. Formerly, 
employees en in the activities 
listed in (4) tA above (but not in- 
cluding services performed in connec- 
tion with commercial canning or com- 
mercial freezing) were exempt, * 
vided the services were performed as 
an incident to ordinary farming oper- 
ations or, in the case of fruits and 
vegetables, as an incident to the prep- 
aration of such fruits or vegetables 
for market. The 1950 amendments 
have altered the language and added 
further limitations. 


These qualifications will have little 
effect on the tax liability of ayers 
enga exclusively in canning or 
freezing. Since the exemption for 
agricultural labor is again made in- 
applicable to services performed in 
connection with commercial canning 
or freezing, cannery employees, as 
before, remain subject to tax without 
regard to the number of days worked 
or the wages earned during the calen- 
dar quarter. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue will continue to hold employ- 
ers liable for taxes on the wages of 
employees whose services are r- 
formed on the cannery premises. e 
vining of peas at subsidiary establish- 
ments will also be considered as “com- 
mercial canning or commercial freez- 
ing” for purposes of disqualification. 


Employees engaged in the packing, 
processing, grading, storing, or deliv- 
ay to storage or market of fresh or 
dried fruits or vegetables will be 
newly 2 within the Act in man 
instances. Employees engaged in sue 
activities in the employ of an operator 
of a farm (including corporate oper- 
ators other than cooperatives) are ex- 
empt only if their services relate to 
commodities more than half of which 
were produced by the group of farm- 
ers. (There is therefore a more re- 
strictive requirement applied to un- 
incorporated groups of farmers than 
there is to corporate organizations 
other than cooperatives performin 
the same functions.) Employees o 
cooperatives fail to meet the definition 
regardless of whether their services 
relate solely to commodities produced 
by the cooperative organization. 


Text: “(5) On a farm operated for 
profit if such service is not in the 
course of the employer's trade or busi- 
ness or is domestic service in a private 
home of the employer.” 


Comment: Casual labor performed 
on a farm and domestic services in a 

rivate home located on a farm are 

rought within the definition of i- 
cultural labor by this provision. Their 
wages, therefore, will be subject to 
tax if 850 or more is earned in a quar- 
ter and they are regularly employed. 
In each case, if they performed such 
services elsewhere than on a farm, 
their wages would be subject to tax 
if they worked on 24 or more different 
days in that quarter and 24 or more 
days in the preceding quarter. 


When “Agricultural Labor” Is Exempt 


Despite the fact that an employee’s 
services may place him within the defi- 
nition of “agricultural labor”, an em- 
ployer will still be required to pay So- 
cial Security taxes on the wages 
earned by that employee during a cal- 
endar quarter if the employee earns 

50 or more in the quarter and the in- 

ividual is ular 228 An 
individual is deemed to regularly 
employed by an employer during a 
calendar quarter if he performs agri- 
cultural labor for such employer on a 
full-time basis on 60 days during such 
quarter, and the quarter was immedi- 
oy preceded by a “qualifying quar- 

r. 


* r quarter“ is (1) an 
quarter during all of which such indi- 
vidual was continuously employed by 
such employer or (2) any subsequent 
quarter in which the employee was 
employed on a full-time basis on 60 
days if, after the last quarter during 
all of which such individual was con- 
tinuously employed by such employer, 
the employee worked on a full-time 
basis on 60 days during each interven- 
ing quarter. 


An individual is also deemed to be 
regularly employed by an employer 
during a calendar quarter if he was 
employed by such employer 
during the preceding calendar quarter. 
Thus taxes will be owed with respect 
to the wages of any individual who 
earns $50 in a calendar quarter and 
who was regularly employed in the 
preceding calendar quarter even 
though he does not work for such em- 
ployer on a full-time basis on 60 days 
during the current quarter. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has issued the following statement 
interpreting and applying the above 
principles: 

„. . the F. I. C. A. taxes apply onl 
to ‘regularly employed’ 2 
workers. or this reason, the pay 
for agricultural labor is not taxed 
until after the worker has been con- 
tinuously employed (whether or not 
in farm work) for a full calendar 
quarter by the same employer. This 
is called a ‘qualifying quarter’ and no 
F. I. C. A. tax is due for any agricul- 
tural work or other excepted 
in that quarter. 

“After a ‘qualifying quarter’ has 
been obtained, the wages of a farm 
worker are subject to F. I. C. A. taxes if 


in the calendar quarter following the 
‘qualifying quarter’ he earns $50 or 
more and works on 60 or more days 
on a full-time basis in agricultural 
labor. His wages remain subject to 
these taxes in each succeeding quarter 
so long as he earns $50 or more and 
works for the same employer on 60 or 
more days on a full-time basis in agri- 
cultural labor in the quarter. If in any 
consecutive quarter he works 60 or 
more days on a full-time basis for the 
same employer in agricultural labor 
but earns less than $50, his pay for 
that quarter is not taxable but he is 
still cons ‘ larly employed.’ 
Thus, his wage will be taxable in the 
next quarter if he then earns at least 
$50 in agricultural labor for the same 
employer. 


“On the other hand, if he does not 
work at least 60 days on a full-time 
basis in agricultural labor for the 
same employer in any quarter after 
the * quarter, regardless of 
whether he earned more or less than 
$50, he loses his standing as ‘regu- 
larly employed’ for all future quarters 
and his pay for agricultural labor in 
such quarters will not be taxable until 
after he again obtains a ‘qualifying 
quarter.’ 


“In such quarter in which he worked 
less than days, his pay would 
taxable if he nevertheless earned $50 
or more for that quarter, since he does 
not lose his standing as ‘regularly 
employed’ until the next quarter.” 


Comment: While the last quarter 
of 1950 may serve as a qualifying 
quarter for purposes of determining 
whether an employee performing 
ee labor is regularly em- 
ployed during the first quarter of 1951 
the Bureau has indicated that it will 
not investigate the employment status 
of an individual worker during periods 
prior to the last quarter of 1950. Thus, 
during the first quarter of 1951 an 
employee’s wages will not be subject 
to tax unless he has been continuously 
— during the last quarter of 


Employment on a “full-time basis on 
60 days” has as yet no sharply defined 
meaning. It is clear that the employee 
must have 14 performed services 
on at least 60 individual days of the 
calendar year. The Bureau has in- 
dicated that it will consider half days 
or piece work services of whatever 
duration as work days to be counted 
towards the necessary sixty. 


The Bureau has also indicated that 
“continuous employment” for pur- 
of the qualifying quarter is to 
be given its generally accepted mean- 
ing. If the agricultural worker re- 
mains an employee of the farmer 
throughout the 90 day period, no 
significance will be attached to the 
fact that he has not performed serv- 
ices on every day of the quarter dur- 
ing which the farm has been in opera- 
tion or that through illness or vaca- 
tion the employee has been absent for 
one or more days. 


Information Letter 


The effect of these provisions is to 
require an employer to determine in 
advance of the calendar quarter those 
of his employees who will meet the 
regular employment qualifications 
during the coming quarter, since de- 
ductions must be made and taxes paid 
currently as the quarter progresses. 
Refunds will have to be made to those 
employees erroneously assumed in ad- 
vance of the quarter to meet the regu- 
lar employment qualifications. 


Unemployment Taxes 


No changes have been effected in 
the definition of agricultural labor 
provided in the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act or in the basic exemp- 
tion provided by that Act for all em- 
ployees meeting this definition. As a 
result, separate records will have to 
be maintained for the Unemployment 
Tax Act and separate principles ap- 
plied in determining the Act’s cover- 


age. 


LABOR 


Farm Labor Situation 


In response to the requests of many 
employers of migratory and foreign 
farm workers, a meeting of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Conference has 
been scheduled January 23, at the Ho- 
tel Statler, in Washington. The 
United States Employment Service, it 
is understood, will have prepared by 
that time specific legislative recom- 
mendations designed to overcome ex- 
pected farm labor shortage problems 
incident to the national emergency. 
About the middle of February, USES 
plans to call to Washington its Special 
Farm Labor Advisory Committee to 
discuss the labor supply and demand 
situation and a program for handling 
agricultural labor supply problems. 


PERSONNEL 


New York State Canners 


The Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., elected the following 
officers recently at the association's 
annual meeting: 


President—Donald E. Tobin, Victor 
Preserving Co., Ontario Center; vice 
president—John C. Hemingway, H. C. 
Hemingway & Co., Auburn; treasurer 
Joseph S. Gugino, Lawtons Canning 
Co., Inc., Lawtons; and secretary— 
William H. Sherman, Rochester (re- 
elected). 


Information Letter Schedule 


Because of the holiday, and 
the resulting rush of work in the 
hands of the printer, this issue 
of the INFORMATION LETTER is 
published and mailed one day 
earlier than usual. 


It is expected that the regular 
schedule Will be resumed with 
the next issue. 


CONGRESS 


War Damage Corporation 


The bill, H. R. 9802, to grant suc- 
cession to the War Damage Corpora- 
tion was passed by the House on De- 
cember 18, and the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency held hear- 
ings on the measure on December 21. 

As passed by the House, the bill 
would authorize the War Damage Cor- 
poration to expend up to $1,000,000,000 
(over and above the $100,000,000 of 
capital stock subscribed to prior to the 
present date) to provide—through in- 
surance, reinsurance, or otherwise— 
reasonable protection against loss of or 
damage to property, both real and per- 
sonal, resulting from hostile or war- 
like action, including defensive steps 
taken by our own forces to defend 
against enemy forces of whatever na- 
ture. 


Excess Profits Tax 


The Senate on December 20 passed 
H. R. 9827, establishing a corporate 
excess profits tax. 


The Senate Finance Committee had 
recommended that the House-passed 
H.R. 9827 be amended, in part, as 
follows: 


For taxpayers using the invested 
capital base, a 100 percent credit for 
loan capital would be allowed in a per- 
centage equal to the credit for equity 
capital. 


During World War II, the excess 
profits tax law allowed a 60 percent 
credit for borrowed capital plus the 
interest paid thereon. The present 
recommendation of the Senate Finance 
Committee would allow a 100 percent 
credit on the borrowing but no credit 
for interest. 


This recommendation is in accord 
with that of the N.C.A. Tax Commit- 
tee and Legislative Committee. 


The regular corporate rate would 
be 30 percent normal tax and 47 per- 
cent surtax, totaling 77 percent; or 
an amount which equals 60 percent 
of the corporation surtax net income, 
whichever is lesser. 

(The House had voted a 45 percent 
surtax and a total tax amounting to 
75 percent; or 67 percent of surtax 
net income.) 

At press time, the House and Senate 
had appointed conferees. 
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